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Hindostan. 


HinposTan is a vast country in Asia, 
containing almost one half as much ter- 
ritory as the whole of Europe, and one 
enshied and forty millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

Yet Hindostan is governed by Great 
Britain, which is almost ten thousand 
miles distant—which has but twenty-four 
millions of people, and a territory not 
more than one tenth part as large as that 
of Hindostan. 

How is Great Britain able to govern 
such a vast country—so superior in ex- 

VOL. VI. 


tent and in population, and at the same 
time so distant? Itis done by the supe- 
rior knowledge, energy and skill of the 
English people. The people of Hindos- 
tan are ignorant and indolent; they are 
content to dwell in houses made of bam- 
boo-cane, covered with palm leaves: 
they love to sit for hours in indolent 
repose, careless of the past and the future: 
they are satisfied with a little rige for 
food, and a tea-cup full will suffice for a 
day. Such a people become an easy 
prey to such busy, grasping people as the 
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English. A few thousand British sol- 

diers keep one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of Hindoos in subjection. It is 
indeed a wonderful thing, and it shows 

whata mighty difference there is be.ween 
an educated and industrious people and 
an ignorant and lazy people. 


Peter 


’ r 
Somebody and the Wood: 
4 7 

pecker’s Nest. 

The following story is sent to us by‘one who 
affirms that he knew Peter in his boyhood— 
and he assu that this story is true, every 
word ol it. 

Peter Somesopy 
of my youth, 
his boyhood 
observations 


res us 


was the companion 

aud at an early period of 
commenced that series of 
in the field of nature which 
has enabled him in maturer years to tell 
so many stories about the objects of na- 
ture. , 

Almost from his infancy, he delighted 
in being out of doors. He loved to wan- 
der throuch the fields—in the forests— 
throuch the wild and uncultivated glen— 
to climb the mountain’s top and walk 
along the giddy pre 

Nor were these idle rambles. In the 
course of them he made himself ac- 
quainted with birds and _ insects and 
creeping things—whatever was rare and 
singular engaged his atte bet most 
of all was he pleased with those plans 
which led to adventure. In his excur- 
sions he was often attended by several 
other boys, belunging to the neighbor- 
hood, of whom he was always the lead- 
er—the first to move forward and the 
last to get tired out. It may well be 
eaid of him, what was said of another 
choice spirit: 


-ipice. 


ntron, 


“Tf eer a pleasant mischief sprung to vie *, 
At onee o’er hedge and ditch away he fle ’, 
Wor left the game till he had run it down ’ 


Bird-hunting and egg-gathering we 


among the favorite sports of our boy- 
heod. Often we collected quite a quan- 
tity of eggs, thus robbing the poor birds 
of their rightful property, and a proper 
place for which it had cost them much 
labor to prov ide. I do not mention this 
because I now approve of the practice, 
but for the purpose, amon, other things, 
of expressing my regret for the example 
which Ithenset. It is considered, often- 
times, great sport by unthinking boys, 
but what is sport to them is the source 
of sorrow and mourning to the harmless 
beings, whose labors and hopes they thus 
destroy. 

But to my story. We were wont, as 
I said, to make frequent excursions after 
eges. Those of the red-headed wood- 
pecker were sought for with peculiar 
zeal, not only on account of their singu- 
lar beauty, but from the great number 
which the nest of that bird often contains. 

This nest is generally a hollow place 
in the trunk or limb of a tree, formed by 
the natural process of decay, or dug out 
by the perseverance of the bird itself, 
The manner in which it d i : its hole is 
quite worthy of notice. 1 rst, it digs 
horizontally into the body of the tree for 
five or six inches, and then downwards 
in a sloping direction, for about a foot. 

One day, I well recollect that Peter 
and myself, with another companion, 
were abroad in chase of adventure, when 
suddenly vas seen flying 
round a tree, apparently in great distress. 
Its hole was some distance up the tree. 
The cause of its distress was unsus- 
pected—but Peter, ever ready for inves- 
tivation, threw down his coat and pre- 
pared to ascertain the cause. Access to 
the hole was quite difficult, and his com- 
panion, with myself, seriously remon- 
strated agaanst the undert: aking. 

“ Not so easily discouraged as all that,” 
said Peter. ‘ What would you chicken- 
hearts do on the mast in a gale of wind? 
—come, give us a boost, and J ll soon see 


a woodpecker 











what is the cause of the red-headed gen- 

tleman’s distress.” ‘May be,” said Seth, 

(our companion, w ho never went by any 

other name, and who was as fond of a 

joke as Peter ever was,)—* may be, his 
wife is sick.” 

“ Well,” replied Peter, “ here the doctor 
comes”—and with this he began his up- 
ward progress; Seth and myself tug- 
ging as hard to raise him as sailors 
would to raise a fast anchor. I would 
not intimate, however, that Peter's climb- 
ing powers were by any means small. 
Once started, whatever difficulties lay in 
the way, it was all railroad to him. He 
was therefore soon up the tree, as the 
saying is, and was busily occupied in 
making the desired search. 

The hole of the woodpecker is often 
quite small. This, Peter well knew 
from his former experience. He had 
therefore stripped up his  shirt-sleeve 
and inserted his bare arm. Seth and 
myself were at the bottom, eyeing the 
operation most intently, as in such cases 
is most common. All at once, Peter 
uttered a wild sort of exclamation, and 
for a moment we thought he would come 
tumbling down. 

*“ Hold on, hold on!” we both at the 
same time exclaimed, “ hold on!” 

“T’ve got you,” said Peter; his coun- 
tenance indic rating the grasp with which 
he had clenched something—at the same 
time mingled with some discomposure 
of spirit. 

* What is it?” inquired I—* what have 
you got?” 

“Is the old lady sick @” said Seth, in 
his dry and caustic mannet. 

All this time, Peter was trying to ex- 
tract his hand with his clenched booty, 
and severe was the rake which he gave 
it, before he succeeded. But at length, 
with a sort of desperation, it came, and 
with it a hideous black snake! Fortu- 
nately he had seized it in the precise 
part which he could have wished—-a 
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little below the throat. Such had beer. 
his grasp that the mouth of the snake 
was wide open, and he looked as w ildly 
and in as much of an agony as Sam P aten 
did in his leap from the Genesee falls. 

Peter hurled the snake to the ground, 
where he soon followed. I imagine that 
he looked for once somewhat paie, but 
his usual flush again returned, and he 
was soon ready for fresh adventure. 


Grorce Wasuincton.—When George 
Washington, afterwards the president of 
America, was about six years of age, 
some one made him a present of a hatch- 
et, of which being, like most children, 
saneda rately fond, ‘he went about chop- 
ping eve rything that came in his way ; 
and going into the garden, he unluckily 
tried its edge on an English cherry tree, 
which he barke d so terribly , as to leave 
little hope of its recovery. 

The next morning, his father saw the 
tree, which was a great favorite, in that 
condition, and inquired who had done 
this mischief, declaring he would not 
have taken five guineas for the tree; but 
nobody could inform him. Presently 
after, George came, with the hatchet in 
his hand, into the place where his father 
was, who immediately suspected him to 
be the culprit. 

“George,” said the old gentleman, 
“do you know who killed that beautiful 
little cherry tree yonder in the carden?” 
The child hesitated for a moment, and 
then nobly replied, “T can’t tell a lie, pa; 
you know I can’t tell a lie; I did cut it 
with my hatchet.” ‘Run to my arms, 
my boy,” exclaimed his father, “ run to 
my arms; glad am I, George, that you 
Killed my tree, for you have paid me for 
it, a thousand fold. Such an act of he- 
roism is, my son, of more worth than a 
thotisand cherry trees, if blossomed with 
silver, or bearing fruits of gold'” 








LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT—WHALE STORIES. 


London, Past 


Lonpon, the — of the British 
Empire, and by far the most splendid 
city on the globe, is about two thousand 
years old. It has long been the princi- 
pal city in England, but its increase has 
been much greater of late years than 
formerly. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of its 
origin, almost everything now existing 
in London is of recent construction. 
The Tower, Westminster Abbey, and a 
few other edifices, are of some antiquity, 
but by far the larger portion of this vast 
metropolis is less than a century old. 
We rive a view ofa portion of London, 
as it was almost two hundred years ago. 
Nota single edifice which appears in that 
picture, is now standing; and the hills 
which are visible in the distance, are 
now entire ly spread over with a dense 
mass of buildings. 


or 
oI 


and Present. 


The increase of London, within the 
last twenty years, is amazing. Hun- 
dreds of acres are now covered With build- 
ings, which twenty years since were 
open fields; multitudes of streets and 
squares, displaying the utmost magnifi- 
cence, are now seen, which a dozen years 
ago were not thought of. London now 
contains nearly two millions of people ; 
they pay two millions of dollars a week 
fo. labor ; use forty millions of gallons 
of water a day; devour two millions of 
sheep, ten millions of gallons of milk, 
four millions of herrings, four millions 
of mackerel, and two millions of !ob- 
sters, every year! What will London 
get to be, ‘if it goes on a century more, 
increasing as it has done for the last few 
years ? 





Whale Stories. 


I.—DEST 


NO. RUCTION OF 


WHALE. 


A VESSEL BY A 

A remarkable story is related of the 
ship Essex, which belonged to Nan- 
tucket, an island lying off the coast of 
Massachusetts, long celebrated for the 
enterprise of its inhabitants, in the 
whale fishery. 

This vessel, commanded by Capt. 
Pollard, sailed from Nantucket in 1820, 
for the Pacific Ocean. On her arrival 
at the place of her destination, the crew 
began to fish for wh: ales, and for a time 
went on prosperously. One day, the 
seamen harpooned a young whale. In 
this species of fish, the affection of the 
mother for her young is very strong; 
and, on this occasion, that affection was 
exhibited in a striking manner. 


Having discovered that her child—if 
we may so denominate it—was killed, 
she withdrew to some distance from the 
ship, and then, rushing through the 
water with great violence, drove furious- 
ly against the stern of the vessel. Such 
was “the force of the shock, that several 
of the timbers were loosened, and the 
vessel pitched and reeled, as if struck by 
a whirlwind. 

Not satisfied with this exhibition of 
her displeasure, she retired again, to the 
distance perhaps of a mile, and then, 
shooting through the waves with incred 
ible swiftness, came like a thunderbolt 
upon the bow of the vessel. The tim 
bers were instantly beaten in, and the 
ship began to fill with water. Scarcely 
had the crew sufficient warning to throw 
themselves into the boat, before she wen‘ 
down. 
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38 WHALE 
This transition, to the seamen, was as 
distressing as unexpected. Just before, 
they were all animation; but in a mo- 
ment, as it were, a dark prospect spread 
before them. A wide, neaving and per- 
ilous ocean lay all around them. An 
open boat was their only hope, and hun- 
dreds of miles separate .dthem from land. 

In such a situation, what could they 
do? For time, they momently 
expec ted the return of their exasperated 
foe; and in such an event, the “ dark 
unfathomed caves of ocean,” they were 
sure, would he their oTrave. 

But a merciful providence protected 
them from the anticipated danger. They 
saw of the wrathful monster. 
But, nevertheless, they suffered much, 
for many days, from boisterous weather, 
but more from the want of both food and 
water. 


At 


some 


no more 


lengt 


h, one day, their weary eyes 
instantly made sail 

fortunately, were descried by her crew. 
They were taken on board, where they 
were kindly treated; and after other 
vicissitudes, which we have no time to 
relate, reached their respective homes in 
safety. Surely they that go upon the 
wide ocean see great wonders, and often 
experience wonderful preservation ! 


caught the sight of a distant ship. 7 
towards her, an 


NO. Il.—DEATH OF A HARPOONER BY A 


WHALE-LINE. 


In the year 1822, two boats, belonging 
‘0 the ship Baffin, went in pursuit of a 
whale. 

Of one of these boats, a seaman by 
the name of John Carr was harpooner 
and commander. 

As they pursued the whale, it contin- 
ued to flee, until, at length, it mingled 
with.a vast shoal of other whales, which 
they estimated at not fewer than a 
hundred. Fearful of alarming them, 
without being able to strike one, they 
remained for a time motionless. 


STORIES. 


At last, one rose not far distant fror 
Carr’s boat, upon which he ordered a 
pull for it. At this time, the fish was 
approaching them, and on passing, the 
whizzing harpoon was imbedded deep 
within its body. 

In an instant following, the whale 
shot nearly with the rapidity of light- 
ning by the boat, and in so doing jeried 
the line out of its place over the stern, 
and threw it upon the gunwale. This 
caused the boat to dip, and nearly to fill 
with water. 

It was a moment of great peril. Carr, 
who was a brave and active seaman, 
seized the line, and endeavored to relieve 
the boat by restoring it to its place ; but, 
by some circumstance, which was never 
accounted for, a turn or coil of the line 
flew over his arm, dragged him over- 
board in an instant, and drew him under 
the water, never more to rise. 

So sudden was the accident, that only 
one man, who was watching him, saw 
what had happened; so that when the 
boat righted, which it immediately did, 
though ‘half full of water, the whole crew, 
on looking round, inquired what had 
become of Carr. 

This was a sudden and awful exit 
from the world. He had not time even 
for a single exclamation. The man, 
who saw his removal, observed, that it 
was so quick, that, though his eye was 
upon him at the moment, he could scarce- 
ly distinguish his figure, as he disappear- 
ed. How painful to hear of such a sudden 
and unexpected summons of a fellow- 
being from time into eternity! How 
important to be prepared for death, since, 
when we least expect it, we may be 
called to our final account! 

It may be added, that when the crew 
had ina measure recovered from their 
consternation, they applied themselves 
to restore things to order. In the mean 
time, the wounded whale rose to the 
surface, upon which a harpoon from the 
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other boat was thrown, and several 
lances were applied; but it was all in 
vain. 

The awful catastrophe, just witnessed, 
so wrought upon the minds of the sea- 
men, that they had no spirit to follow 
up the advantage which they had gained. 
The whale was suffered to remain some 

minutes unmolested, till, having recov- 
ered a degree of energy, it burst away 
by means of desperate efforts, and effected 
its esc ape. 


NO. IIlL—PERJLOUS SITUATION OF A BOAT- 
STEERER. 


During a voyage of the ship Resolu- 
tion, in 1806, in pursuit of whales, in a 
very high latitude, one was discovered 
at some distance, upon which a boat put 
off for the purpose of capturing it. 

Before coming up with it, it dived; 
but soon again making its appearance, 
the crew succeeded in plunging a har- 
poon into its body. The wound being 
less severe than was intended, the whale 
in its rage struck the boat at the stern 
with its tail, and knocked the steersman 
overboard. 

As the line in a moment dragged the 
boat beyond his reach, the crew flung 
several of their oars towards him, for his 
support, one of which he fortunately 
seized. The ship and boats being ata 
considerable distance from him, the har- 
pooner cut the line, with the view of 
rescuing him from his dangerous situa- 
tion. 

But no sooner was this done, than 
they discovered that they had but a sin- 
yle oar remaining in the boat. The 
wind was high, and with only one oar it 
was impossible to reach their comrade. 
Signals were made to the other boats, 
but it was a long time, owing to their 
distance, before they could render any 
assistance, although the crew strained 
every nerve. 

At length a boat reached the now ex- 


hausted steersman. He was stretched 
out upon the oar, but was past exertion, 
and almost devoid of sensation. 

Having taken him in, they pulled for 
the ship. On their arrival the poor man 
was found to be in a truly pitiable con- 
dition. His clothes were frozen like 
mail, and his hair looked like a helmet 
of ice. He was immediately conveyed 
to the cabin, his clothes taken off, his 
limbs and body dried and well rubbed, 
and a cordial administered. These at- 
tentions being paid to him, he was put 
to bed. After a few hours’ sleep he 
awoke, and appeared considerably res- 
tored. But the shock which his consti- 
tution received proved to be greater than 
had been anticipated. In a short time, 
he again appeared among his fellows, 
and engaged in his ordinary pursuits ; 
but many months elapsed before he was 
verfectly restored. 


NO. IV.—A BOAT UPSET. 


In the year 1810, a vessel, called the 
Aimwell, while cruising in the Green- 
land seas, discovered several whales, 
one of which was harpooned. 

It is usual for a whale, on receivi.g a 
wound, to sink; but this one dived only 
for a moment, and came up directly un- 
der the boat, which it struck with its fins 
and tail, upset it, and immediately dis- 
appeared. 

The crew, consisting of seven, were of 
course tumbled into the sea; but they 
contrived to get upon the bottom of the 
boat. The waves being high, and the 
lines rolling about, caused the boat 
itself to roll so much as repeatedly to 
dislodge the poor seamen, and plunge 
them into the water. Four of them, 
after each immersion, recovered them 
selves, and clung to the boat; but the 
other three, one of whom was the onl 
person who could swim, were Peas a | 
before assistance could arrive. 

At length, the four men on the boat 
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being rescued from their perilous situa- 
tion, the attack on the whale was re- 
newed, and two more harpoons struck. 
But having been gremly irritated, and 
not materially injured, the exasperated 
creature put forth a surprising exhibition 
of power. Its lashing of the deep was 
terrible. On every side, the sea was in 
a foam. In rage and agony, it burst 
away, and clearing itself from the flukes 
of the harpoons, it made its escape. 

A similar story is related of a boat’s 
crew belonging to the Henfietta, during 
a voyage in 1812. A fish which was 
struck very near the ship, by a blow of 
its tail stove a small hole in the boat’s 
bow. Every individual shrinking from 
the side on which the blow was given, 
aided the rocking of the boat, and both 
together caused it to upset. 

With great effort, however, the crew 
got upon the of the boat, and 
could immediate assistance have been 
rendered, they might all have been saved. 
But the line, which was still attached to 
the harpoon in the whale, became en- 
tangled in some part of the boat, and it 
was drawn under. A part of the poor 
fellows went down with it, and were 
seen no more. Two only arose; and, 
although greatly terrified, and soon 
nearly exhauste -d, they succeeded in 
buoying themselves up, till a boat from 
the ship reached them and took them in. 


bottom 


NO. V.—-WHALING AMONG ICE. 


The whale fishery is sometimes car- 
ried on in the vicinity of large fields 


of ice; and when the weather is fine, 
and the ships lie in a secure place, it 
proves an agreeable and profitable busi- 
ness. 

In these extended sheets or fields of 
ice, air holes abound, at which the 
whales make their appearance, and blow 
or breathe. When one is observed i 
this act, the men hasten across the inter- 
vening ice, and attack it with lances, 


STORIES. 


with the 
the open sea. 

In the year 1813, the ship Esk lay b 
the edge of a large sheet of ice, in which 
there were several thin places, and some 
holes. In one of these a whale was 
seen sporting in fine style. Immediate- 
ly, a party repaired to the spot, and har- 
pooned it. At once, it dashed away, 
and continued to run till it had dragged 
out ten lines, or two thousand and four 
hundred yards. 

At length, being unable to continue 
longer under water without breathing, 
and yet not finding a convenient hole in 
the ice, it broke through, and reared up 
its head where the ice was not less than 
a foot thick. Having taken breath, the 
monster pushed forward, ploughing up 
the ice, and rolling it up in mighty fur- 
rows on either side, until at last it 
reached a kind of basin in the field, 
where it floated on the surface without 
any incumbrance. 

The harpoon was stil! in its back; 
but it was momently expected that it 
would become disengaged. What should 
be done? The creature was highly ex- 
asperated, and not materially injured. 
It was dangerous to approach to it; and 
yet the prize was too valuable to ke fost. 

Added to this, the party had no other 
harpoon at hand. The only alternative 
left them was to abandon the pursuit, or 
to cut the harpoon from its back, and 
imbed it still deeper. 

This being made known to the party 
by the officers, a young man stepped 
forward and offered to hazard the at- 
tempt. It was a daring experiment—a 
hundred chances to one, he might fail, 
and be carried by the maddened monster 
under the ice. Several remonstrated, 
and attempted to dissuade him from the 
perilous enterprise. 

But he would hear to no remonstrance , 
and having pulled from his pocket a 
large jack-knife, opened it, and passing 


intention of driving it eut into 
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round to the edge where the whale lay, 
leaped upon its back, and in a few 
seconds liberated the harpoon. 

A fellow-seaman now ran to his assist- 
ance, and likewise leaped upon its back, 
held up the line, while the other, raising 
the harpoon, drove it deep into its flesh. 

Before they had finished, the monster 
was under way. But, straining every 
nerve, they leaped, and dashing through 
the water, seized hold of the ice, and 
once more obtained a firm footing. 

Smarting under his new wound, the 
whale plunged against the ice, which it 
continued to break for some distance, 
when, exhausted, it gave up the contest, 
aud sunk to the bottom of the water. It 
was subsequently hauled up, and proved 
to be a whale of the largest class. 





The Life of Columbus, 
CHAPTER I. 


Introduction— Early life—Commences a sea-faring 
life—Columbus goes to Lishon— His views about 
undiscovered land in the west—He pursues 
measures 10 go on a voyage of discovery—He 
applies to the court of Spain. 


Wuo has not heard the. name of 
Christopher Columbus—the bold navi- 
gator, or sailor, who first discovered 
America? Yet few children in the 
United States, perhaps, have read the 
story of his life. It is full of interest. 
Columbus was a remarkable man—-re- 
markable for his courage—for his enter- 
prise—for carrying through whatever he 
attempted. Few ever made greater 
exertion—few ever passed through se- 
verer trials and dangers—few, by one 
single act of their lives, were ever more 
useful to the world. 

By the children of the United States, 
the name of Columbus should be had in 
honor. But for his enterprise, America 
would probably have remained unknown 


for many years longer. Before the 
voyage of Columbus, no one had creased 
the Atlantic Ocean. At the present day, 
such a voyage is little more thought of 
than a journey to Quebec or Niagara. 
But at that time no one had ventured upon 
the undertaking. No such continent 
as America was known to exist, and 
the uncertainty of finding land, cast so 
much gloom upon a western voyage that 
few were willing even to think of it. 

But with Columbus the case was dif- 
ferent. He was a brave man. He was 
fitted for the boldest adventures. Al- 
though the existence of land to the west 
Was uncertain, Columbus had so much 
faith that he determined to make the 
experiment. He therefore, boldly launch- 
ing forth, stretched westward upon the 
swelling waters of the Atlantic. What 
was the result ?—the discovery of a new 
continent—of a western world—of a land 
in which are now situated, among other 
countries, the United States. In some 
one of these states, little reader, you was 
born—here you live—here you enjoy a 
thousand blessings with other children— 
all to be traced back, under a kind. provi- 
dence, to the single voyage of Columbus 
about which I am going to tell you, 

But before I tell you of that voyage, 
I will tell you some particulars of the 
early life of Columbus; and when you 
have read what | shall write, you will, 1 
think, wonder that he should have ever 
undertaken it. 

Columbus was born about the year 
1435. His birth-place was Genoa, a city 
of Italy. His father was a poor but 
respectable man. He followed the busi- 
ness of wool-combing. Columbus was 
the eldest of four children. He had two 
brothers and one sister. 

When young, he was considered a 
bright boy. He enjoyed few opportuni- 
ties for study, but he diligently improved 
those he had. He excelled in a knowl- 
edge of geography, of which he was 
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fond. In after life his attainments in 
this study were of sigual use to him. 

Having devoted as much time to study 
as his father’s means would allow, he 
returned home, and for a time worked at 
wool-combing. But of this he was 
never fond. His genius was better fitted 
for more active employment, and as 
soon as permitted he sought occupation 
abroad. 

The bent of his inclination was to 
follow the sea. He was yet young, being 
at this time but fourteen years of age, to 
embark upon so dangerous a course of 
life. But he had courage and resolution, 
and now eagerly embraced the opportu- 
nity of entering the service of a sea 
captain by the name of Colombo, a dis- 
tant relative of his father. 

Colombo himself was a bold, hardy, 
rough seaman. In the service of such 
a man, the native courage and enterprise 
of Columbus were not likely to droop. 
The voyages of his master were confined 
to the Mediterranean sea. Sailing in 
this sea, atall times dangerous by reason 
of the storms which sweep across it, was 
at that time doubly dangerous, since, in 
addition to storms, it was thronged with 

irates. 

With Colombo our young sailor made 
several voyages, but of the particulars of 
these, little is known. Some time after, 
Columbus enlisted into the service of a 
nephew of his old captain—a corsair, or 
pirate, and a most bloody man. 

Soon after his enlistment, his new 
master received the news that four ves- 
sels, with rich cargoes, were about sailing 
frem acertain port. Their great value 
Was quite a temptation to run some haz- 
ard in the attempt to take them. With 
this object in view, the vessels. of the 
corsair proceeded to sea. In a_ short 
time the merchant vessels were discov- 
ered, and a descent was made upon 
them. 

The vessel on board of which Colum- 
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bus was, coming up with one, began the 
attack. This was boldly met. On both 
sides the contest was spirited and bloody, 
and lasted from morning till night. 
During the engagement, these two ves- 
sels, coming in contact, were fastened 
together by means of chains and what 
are called grappling irons. The parties 
now fought not only with guns, but with 
sabres, and with every kind of weapon 
found on board. The butchery on both 
sides was appalling. At length one of 
the vessels took fire, and both were soon 
wrapped in flames. 

To those who survived there was now 
but one way of escape—to plunge them- 
selves into the sea, and to reach the shore 
if possible by swimming. What became 
of the rest, I know not, but of Columbus 
we are told thatas he rose from the water 
into which he had leaped, he discovered 
an oar, upon which stretching himself, he 
succeeded in reaching land, after swim- 
ming a distance of six miles. 

The next that we hear of Columbus 
is at Lisbon, in Portugal, where he arrived 
about the year 1470. The fight of 
which I have given an account took 
place at no great distance from Lisbon, 
and hence it is supposed that on getting 
ashore Columbus was induced to visit 
Lisbon, on account of the spirit of enter- 
prise which more than in most other pla- 
ces abounded there. 

Not long after reaching Lisbon, he 
became attached to a lady of rank, whom 
he married. She was the dauchter of a 
distinguished sea captain, now dead. 
Columbus and his wife, for a time, lived 
with her mother. This lady had in her 
possession many charts and journals, 
belonging to her late husband. These 
she presented to Columbus, and from 
them he gained many new and impor- 
tant ideas in relation to discoveries 
which had been made, and of iand which 
it was thought might exist at a distance 
in the oceans. 
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Columbus now continued to follow the 
seas, making several voyages to the 
coast of Guinea, in Africa. But at 
length he removed to the island of Porto 
Santo, in the vicinity of the island of 
Madeira. Porto Santo had then recently 
been discovered. This island lies about 
700 miles south-west from Lisbon. 

For some years before Columbus re- 
moved to Porto Santo, much had been 
said about lands to the west. No such 
lands were known to exist; but many 
thought it probable that they did. 

Columbus heard what was said, read 
what was written, and his thoughts were 
fixed — the subject. After his re- 
moval, he still dwelt upon it. At this 
time, the most western lands known 
were a group of islands called the 
Azores. ‘These islands lie in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, about half way between the 
eastern and western continents. They 
were discovered about the year 1450. 

It was a question, and one of great 
interest, what lay beyond the Azores, to 
the west. Was it water only, or was 
there land? And by taking a westerly 
course could not a passage be found to 
India ? 

Columbus,asI said, dwelt long upon the 
subject, and at leneth became convinced 
ihat there must be land. In this opinion 
he was strengthened by certain discove- 
ries which had been made by vessels 
which had sailed some distance west- 
ward into the Atlantic Ocean. These 
discoveries consisted in one case of a 
piece of carved wood, and in another of 
trunks of pine trees, unlike any which 
grew upon the Azores—but more than 
all, of two dead men’s bodies, cast upon 
Flores, one of the Azore islands, after a 
westerly wind, which differed in their 
appearance from any race of people then 
known, ‘These, and several other cir- 
cumstaa: ces, sbout which | have not time 
to be more particular, satisfied Columbus 
that there were lands to the west of the 
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Azores. Thus, having formed his opin- 
ion, his next object was to contrive some 
plan to ascertain the truth of his conjec- 
tures, 

he was now near to the king of 
Portugal, he first made application to 
him. He had strong reasons to hope for 
success, chiefly on account of the spirit 
of enterprise which prevailed at that 
time in Portugal, on the subiect of dis- 
coveries. King John istened to the 
views of Columbus with interest. He 
was himself nearly ready patronize 
the project, but some of his chief advisers 
thought the plan a wild one. 

King John, however, was not satisfied. 
His council, therefore, advised him to get 
Columbus to reveal his views and his 
plans, and to keep him in doubt, while a 
vessel was dispatched for the purpose of 
discovering the land which Columbus 
Was so sure existed to the west. 

All this was designed to rob Columbus 
of the honor which he would have 
should he actually make such a discov 
ery. This was mean, ungenerous an. 
wicked. Columbus, however, knew no 
the design. He frankly gave his views— 
disclosed the route which he designed t 
take. Like an honest man, bent on 
effecting a good purpose, and trusting 
the honesty of others, he told all h 
knew—all he desioned. 

The crafty Portuguese had now ot 
tained possession. of his secret,—all they 
wanted. Columbus was therefore put off 
for a time. 

Inthe mean while a vessel was hastily 
and secretly fitted out and dispatched 
with the hope of making the discovery 
and of robbing Columbus of the glory 0° 
the enterprise. 

The vessel in question sailed, 
said, but shortly after returned, her crew 
being too timid to encounter the dangea 
of an untried ocean. 

Columbus at length heard of the infa 
mous manner in which he had beer 
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treated. He telt insul-ed—was grieved, 
but his spirit remained unbroken. He 
determined to quit a kingdom in which 
he had been so much abused. No ties 
bound him to it. His wife was now 
dead. \ 
left to him, and whom he 
he departed for Genoa. 

Genoa, however, was not in a favora- 
ble situation to patronize the undertak- 
ing. 

From Genoa he proceeded to Spain; 
but in what manner, or by what route, 
is now unknown. 

The most that we know is, that one 
day a stranger, humbly clad, and on foot, 
leading a liitle boy, called at the convent 
of La Rabida, not far from a seaport in 
Andalusia, and requested food for the 
lad. It was Columbus and Diego. 

They were noticed by the chief man 
of the convent, who entered into conver- 
sation with Columbus, who told him the 
story of his adventures. This greatly 
interested the friar or chief of the con- 
vent, who persuaded him to tarry some 
time with him, and who entered with 
deeper and deeper interest into the plans 
of Columbus, the more they were dis- 
closed to him. 

In the spring of 1486, Columbus, hav- 
ing made arrangements to have Diego 
educated at the convent of La Rabida, 
took leave of the worthy father, and pro- 
ceeded to the court of Spain to solicit 
assistance in carrying his plans into exe- 
cution. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were at this 
time the sovereigns of Spain. We shall 
not detain our readers with an account 
of the many troubles and vexations 
which Columbus experienced before his 
request was granted. Several years 
passed in a fruitless urgency of his 
petition. Spain was at war, and her 
sovereigns pretended that they could 
not attend to him. Not a few distin- 
guished Spaniards were jealous of him, 


With his only son, whom she had 
named Diego, 


and envious of his expected honor 
They, therefore, endeavored to dissuade 
the king and queen from lending their 
patronage to him. 

But at length the time arrived when 
the war being over, the king and queen 
appointed persons to arrange a plan with 
Columbus. These persons, however, 
pretended that he was too extravagant in 
his demands, and the negotiation was 
broken off. Grieved and mortified, Co- 
lumbus hastily left the court, and proceed- 
ing towards Cordova, intended thence to 
sail to France. 

A friend to Columbus, finding he had 
departed, hastily repaired to the queen, 
and entreated her that he might be 
recalled, and that an enterprise which 
promised so much honor to Spain might 
be accomplished. 

The king would not listen to the pro- 
posal. His funds had been exhausted 
by the war, and he felt himself unable to 
meet the expense. Isabella hesitated. 
But at length her generous spirit was 
victorious over all objections. She 
offered to fit out the expedition at her 
own expense, and directed that Colum- 
bus should be recalled. 

While this was passing, he, disap- 
pointed, and no doubt dejected, was pur- 
suing his journey towards Cordova. A 
messenger was dispatched to convey to 
him the happy turn in his fortune. The 
messenger overtook him—handed him 
the recall—and shortly after Columbus 
was again at Santa Fe, where the king 
and queen then resided. 

He was received with kindness both 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, especially the 
latter. An arrangement was soon form- 
ed between Columbus and the queen. 
By this, the former was appointed gov- 
ernor-general of all lands which he 
might discover. He was to be entitled 
to one tenth of the gold and silver, pearls 
and precious stones, which he might find. 
The queen promised to fit out two 









vessels, and allewed him to furnish 
one. 

These arrangements being made much 
to the satisfaction of Columbus, he set 
about preparing for the voyage. 

It was determined that he should sail 
from a small sea-port by the name of 
Palos. This lies exactly east from 
Jamestown, in Virginia. Little did 
Columbus imagine that in a little more 
than one hundred years from that time, a 
settlement should be begun at a spot 
exactly west from where he then was, 
on a continent which he should discover, 
and which should be the beginning of a 
noble republic, such as we see at this day 
in the United States. 

Little did he think of it. Yet he pro- 
ceeded with as much zeal in preparing 
for his voyage, as if he had foreseen all 
the consequences of his enterprise. 

He now made a visit to the convent of 
La Rabida, where he was welcomed by 
the kind father, who expressed his joy at 
the success of his friend. Here he took 
up his quarters, it being at no great dis- 
tance from Palos, while the vessels 
were fitting at the latter place for the 
voyage. 

i said the queen agreed to furnish two 
vessels, and Columbus was permitted to 
furnish one. He was unable himself to 
advance the necessary funds, but a friend 
kindly offered to do it for him. 

The vessels provided for the voyage, 
were such as no seaman at the present 
day would think safe out of sight of 
land. Only one of them had any deck. 
This one, which was the largest, was 
called the Santa Maria. It was com- 
manded by Columbus himself. The 
second was called the Pinta. Her cap- 
tain was Martin Alonzo Pinzon. Nina 
was the name of the third, and was com- 
manded by Vincente Yanez Pinzon. All 
the souls on board the three amounted 
to one hundred and twenty. 
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Lucivs Vaterivs Pupens.—Lucius 
Valerius was born at Hisconium, in the 
reign of Trajan. At thirteen years of 
age, he became a competitor for the 
prize of poetry. ‘This prize was a beau- 
tiful gold medal and an ivory lyre, which 
was every five years agjudged to the 
author who produced the best poem. 
Valerius, though opposed by a number 
of poets double his age, was victorious. 
Among other honors paid to him, it was 
determined to erect a bronze statue, 
which should be placed in the inmost con- 
spicuous part of the city. The day of the 
presentation of this statue to the public 
view, presented a trait in the character 
of Valerius, still more lovely than his 
talents. 

At the moment when the chief magis- 
trate was placing a crown of laurel on 
the head of the statue, Valerius perceiv- 
ed a young man who had contested the 
prize with him,—and who was, in the 
opinion of many, little- inferior to him,— 
looking upon this scene with a sorrowful 
and dejected countenance. Valerius in- 
stantly discovered the cause of his cha- 
grin, and determined to remove it, which 
he did in the following manner. He 
seized the laurel crown, and, pressing 
towards his disappointed rival, placed it 
on his head, saying, “ You are more 
deserving of it than Lam; I] obtained it 
more on account of my youth than my 
merit, and rather as an encouragement 
than a reward.”” This generous conduct 
called forth enthusiastic admiration from 
the spectators ; and the astonished youth, 
who thus unexpectedly received the 
crown of victory from the hands of the 
victor, Was overcome with gratitude and 
joy. To preserve the remembrance of 
an action, which evinced at once so 
much modesty and such kind feelings, 
the people conferred on Valerius the 
surname of Pudens, which signifies mod- 
est,—an honor greater even than that 
which he derived from his poetry. 





















































































































































































































































ANCIENT CASTLES—ZRONAUTICS. 


Ancient Castles. 


In ancient times, when war was com- 
mon, kings and chiefs used to live in 
strong places, called castles. These 
consisted of high stone walls, built -o as 
to enclose a sqhare piece of ground in 
the centre, called the court. They were, 
in fact, quadrangular buildings, with a 
great many roomsin them. ‘They were 
contrived so that the king or chief to 
whom they belonged, might shut him- 
self in, with all his soldiers, and thus 
defend himself from armies without. 

The castle had always a well for wa- 
ter; stables for horses, and room for their 
fooa, it had places for soldiers; dun- 
geons for prisoners ; and apartments for 
many hundreds of people. In time of 
war, all the people round about would 
flock to the castle, and there they would 
live, sometimes for months. 

Castles were usually built upon lofty 
pieces of ground, the access to which 
was very difficalt. These were generally 
surrounded by deep ditches, filled with 
water, across which an enemy could not 
easily pass. Over this was a bridge for 
the use of the people of the castle, which 


ronautics, 


OR ART OF NAVIGATING THE AIR 
WITH BALLOONS 


Autnover this subject has little prac- 
tical importance, yet, in view of its inter- 
est, especially to the young reader, we 
shall devote a few pages to a notice of 
soine of the most splendid erial voyages 
which we find on record. 

The fundamental principles of this art 
have long been known; but the applica- 
tion of them to practice is a modern 
discovery. About the year 1765, Mr. 
Henry Cavendish made his celebrated 


was taken away whenever any fear of 
an enemy was entertained. 

Castles had towers, generally at the 
four corners, and sometimes each side 
of the gate. These were of a circular 
form, and had loopholes, like narrow 
windows, out of which the soldiers within, 
shot their arrows. 

Sometimes a castle would be besieged 
for months, by armies encompassing it. 
The army Without would try every 
means to get into the castle, or kill the 
people. ‘They would shoot their arrows 
with cross-bows, and endeavor to knock 
down the walls with battering-rams. 

In travelling over Europe, the ruins 
of many castles are still to b® seen. 
Few are met with which are in good 
repair, as over all Europe the people are 
now governed by laws, which afford pro- 
tection, without resorting to castles, 
These are, therefore, but little used at 
the vresent day; and even in cases 
whe e they are still occupied, it is only 
as dwellings, and not as strong-holds for 
safety against enemies. 


discovery of the existence of inflammable 
air, or, as it is called, hydrogen gas. 
Common air is eight hundred times light- 
er than water; hydrogen gas seven times 
lighter than common air. This is the 
material now used for the purpose of 
filling balloons. It is obtained in several 
ways; but the best methods are by ap- 
plying acids to certain metals. Iron, 
zinc and sulphuric acid (oi: of vitriol) are 
most commonly used. The acid must 
be diluted with five or six parts of water. 
Iron may be expected to yield in the 
common way about seventeen hundred 
times its own bulk of gas, or four and a 
half ounces of iron, the like weight of 
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sulphuric acid, and twenty-two and a 
half ounces of water, will produce one 
cubic foot of hydrogen gas; six ounces 
of zinc, an equal weight of acid, and 
thirty ounces of water, are necessary for 
producing the same quantity. 

Inthe year 1782, Mr. Cavallo made 
the first experiments with hydrogen gas 
to raise bodies in the air. He first tried 
bladders; but not succeeding, he used 
China pape r, in which also failing, he 
was under the necessity of being satisfied 
with soap-bubbles, which were the first 
kind of inflammable air-balloons that 
were ever made. 

For balloons formed on a large scale, 
and of rarefied air, we must direct our at- 
tention to France, where the two brothers, 
Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, paper 
manufacturers at Annonay, about thirty- 
six miles from Lyons, distinguished 
themselves by exhibiting the first of 
those wrostatic machines which have 
since excited so much attention and as- 
tonishment. ‘The first idea of such a 
machine was suggested to them by the 
natural ascent of the smoke and danas 
of the atmosphere, and the first experi- 
ment was made at Avigaon, by Stephen, 
towards the middle of November, 1782. 
Having prepared a bag of fine silk in the 
shape of a parallelpiped and in the capa- 
city of about forty cubic feet, he applied 
to its aperture burning paper, which 
rarefied the air, and caused it to ascend 
rapidly. 

Other experiments, with still greater 
success, soon followed, and at length 
inflammable air, or hydrogen gas, was 
used, to the complete satisfaction of the 
experimenters. From this time, numer- 
ous balloons were sent up; but the first 

erson who made an ascension was M. 
Pilatre de Rosier, from a garden in the 


Fauxbourg St. Antione, Paris. 

Though several experiments on the 
ascensive power of balloons had been 
made in England, during the course of 
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the year after their discovery, the first 
an voyage, which was undertaken by 
Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, did not take 
place till September, 1784. His ba'joon 
was thirty-three feet in diameter, and 
shaped like a pear. It was made of 
oiled silk, with alternate stripes of blue 
and red, having the car suspended from 
a hoop below the balloon, by forty-five 
cords. 

In January, 1785, an erial voyage 
across the English channel, the most 
adventurous that had hitherto been pro- 
jected, was made by Mr. Blanchard and 
Dr. Jeffries. They left Dover castle on 
the 7th of that month, at one o’clock. 
The balloon for some time rising ma- 
jestically in the air, they passed over 
several ships, and enjoyed a grand pros- 
pect of the numerous objects below them, 
They soon, however, found themselves 
beginning to descend, and were under 
the necessity of throwing out half of 
their ballast, when they were about one 
third of the way from Dover. When 
half way across the channel, the balloon 
again descended; upon which they 
threw out all their ballast, and also some 
books, which they had carried along 
with them. At half an hour after two 
they were obliged to throw away every 
part of the apparatus that could possibly 
be spared: but still the balloon was de- 
scending, in .pite of all their efforts. 
The anchors and cords were then thrown 
out; and, as the last expedient in their 
power, the zronauts stripped themselves 
of their own clothes. This, to their in- 
finite satisfaction, changed the sinking 
tendency of the balloon; and reaching 
the French coast, they passed over the 
highlands between cape Blane and 
Calais, and landed in the forest of Gui- 
ennes. 

Encouraged by the successful issue 
of this enterprise, M. Pilatre de Rosier 
and M. Romaine ascended from Bou- 
logne, in July, with the intention of 









crossing the English channel. To insure 
the power of ascent and descent at pleas- 
ure, they availed themselves of the com- 
bined effect of two balloons; one filled 
with inflammable air, about thirty-seven 
feet in diameter, and another with rare- 
fied air, whose ascensive power was 
about sixty pounds. The latter was 
suspended below the other, at such a 
distance as precluded all apprehension 
of danger from the fire which was under 
it. They had not, however, been long 
in the air, before the spectators perceived 
the balloon swelling very quickly; and 
when they had attained the height of 
nearly three quarters of a mile, the whole 
apparatus was observed to be in flames. 
This disaster was attended with fatal 
consequences to the unfortunate adven- 
turers. They were precipitated from 
their car and dashed to pieces upon the 
ground. 

The fatal accidents to which the ero- 
naut might sometimes be exposed, in- 
duced philosophers to devise expedients 
for diminishing the danger. So early 
as th vear 1783, M. le Normand made 
the experinent of leaping from the height 
of a first story with a parachute, thirty 
inches in diamete™, in his hand; and so 
much did it break the force of the fall, 
that he was hardly sensible of any shock 
upon reaching the ground. He thence 
calculated that a parachute, fourteen feet 
in diameter, attached to a man, might 
protect him against all possible injury, 
though falling from the regions of the 
clouds. During M. Blanchard’s ascent 
from Strasburg, 26th August, 1787, he 
dropped a dog, connected with a para- 
chute, from the height of six thousand 
feet. A whirlwind, however, interrupted 
its descent, and bore it above the clouds. 
M. Blanchard afterwards met the para- 
chute, when the dog, recognising his 
master, began to bark ; and just as M. 
Blanchard was going to seize it, another 
whirlwind suddenly carried it beyond his 
VOL. VI. 4 
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reach. ‘aving passed vertically over 
Zell, he terminated his voyage ; the 
parachute, still waving in the air, came 
down twelve minutes afterwards. He also 
sent up several small balloons, containing 
parachute to which dogs were attached, 
and constructed them in such a manner 
as to burst on arriving to any great height. 
When the balloons were burst, the para- 
chutes were necessarily set at liberty, 
and conv yed the animals in perfect 
security to the ground. In a daring 
experiment, however, which he had the 
courage to make on himself, he was less 
successful; for on hazarding a descent 
by a parachute at Basle, he unfortu- 
nately broke his leg. 

On the 7th April, 1806, M. Mosment, 
an experienced wronaut, undertook an 
erial voyage from Lisle. He ascended 
at noon, waving a flag decorated with 
the imperial eagle of France, amidst the 
shouts of the assembled spectators. The 
commencement of his career was so 
rapid, as to bear him in a very short 
time beyond the vision of the crowd 
During his ascent he dropped an animal 
attached to a parachute, which came 
safely tothe ground. About one o'clock 
something was observed slowly descend- 
ing through the atmosphere, which 
proved on its fall to be the flag which 
M. Mosment had carried along with him. 
Very soon afterwaras, a murmur circus 
lated through the crowd, and the body 
of the unfortunate wronaut was discov- 
ered in one of the fosses of the city, life- 
less, and covered with blood. The bal- 
loon reached the ground on the same 
day, at the distance of twenty-five leagues 
from Lisle; the car containing nothing 
except an unloaded pistol, a little bread, 
and apiece of flesh. M. Garnerin as- 
cribes this melancholy disaster to the 
extreme shallowness of the car, and the 
too great distance between the cords 
which attached it to the balloon; and is 
of opinion that M. Mosment, when lean- 
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ing over the car to drop the animal, had 
lost his balance, and was precipitated to 
the earth. 

Of all the voyages which the history 
of xronautics presents to our notice, the 
nocturnal wrial excursions of M. Gar- 
nerin must be ranked among the most 
enterprising and adventurous. Ateleven 
o’clock in the evening of the 4th August, 
1807, he ascended from Tivoli, at Paris, 
under the Russian flag, as a token of the 
peace that subsisted between France and 
Russia. His balloon was illuminated 
by twenty lamps ; and to obviate all dan- 
ger of communication between these and 
the hydrogen gas, which it might be 
necessary to discharge in the course of 
the voyage, the nearest of the lamps 
was fourteen feet distant from the bal- 
loon, and conductors were provided to 
carry the gas away in an opposite direc- 
tion. After his ascent, rockets, which 
had been let off at Tivoli, seemed to 
him scarcely to rise above the earth, 


and Paris, with all its lamps, appeared a 
plain studded with luminous spots. In 
forty minutes he found himself at an ele- 
vation of thirteen thousand two hundred 
feet, when, in consequence of the dilation 
of the balloon, he was under the neces- 
sity of discharging part of the inflamma- 


ble air. About twelve o'clock, when 
three thousand six hundred feet from the 
earth, he heard the barking of dogs; 
about two, he saw several meteors flying 
around him, but none of them so near as 
t» create apprehension. At half past 
three he beheld the sun emerging in 
brilliant majesty above an ocean of 
clouds, and the air being therefore ex- 
panded, the balloon soon rose fifteen 
thousand feet above the earth, where he 
felt the cold exceedingly intense. In 
seven hours and a half from his depart- 
ure, M. Garnerin descended near Loges, 
forty-five leagues distant from Paris. 

he same intrepid zronaut undertook 
a second nocturnal voyage, on the 21st of 
September, 1807, in the course of which 


he was exposed to the most imminent 
danger. M. Garnerin, prognosticating 
an approaching storm, from the state of 
the atmosphere, refused to be accompa- 
nied by M. de Chassenton, who eornestly 
requested it. He ascended therefore 
alone from ‘Tivoli, at ten o’clock, and 
was carried up with unexampled rapidity 
to an immense height above the clouds. 

The balloon was then dilated to an 
alarming degree, and M. Garnerin, hav- 
ing been prevented by the turbulence of 
the mob, before his ascent, from regulat- 
ing those parts of his apparatus which 
were meant to conduct the gas away 
from the lamps on its escape, was totally 
incapable of managing his balloon. He 
had no alternative left, therefore, but 
with one hand to make an opening two 
feet in diameter, through which the in- 
flammable air was discharged in great 
quantities; and, with the other, to ex- 
tinguish as many of the lamps as he 
could possibly reach. ‘The wronaut was 
now without a regulating valve, and 
the balloon, subject to every caprice of 
the whirlwind, was tossed about from 
current to current. When the storm 
impelled him downwards, he was forced 
to throw out his ballast, to restore the 
ascending tendency; and at last, every 
resource being exhausted, no expedient 
was left him to provide against future 
exigencies. In this forlorn condition, 
the balloon rose through thick clouds, 
and afterwards sunk; and the car, hav- 
ing struck against the ground, with a 
violent impulse rebounded from it toa 
considerable aliitude. The fury of the 
storm dashed him against the mountains, 
and, after many rude agitations and 
severe shocks, he was reduced to a state 
of temporary insensibility. On recover- 
ing from his perilous situation, he reached 
Mont Tonnerre, in a storm of thunder. 
A very short time after his anchor 
hooked in a tree; and, in seven hours 
and a half, after a voyage which had 
nearly proved fatal to him, he landed at 
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the distance of three hundred miles from 
Paris. 

The advantages hitherto derived from 
erial navigation have by no means 
proved adequate to the expectations ex- 
cited by the novelty and promising aspect 
of the science. his failure, in their 
utility, may in a great degree be as- 
cribed to the art of steering balloons 
being yet undiscovered. And we may 
here add, that no probability exists that 
the art will ever be attained. 

The French, indeed, once instituted 
an acatemy for the purpose of improving 
the st, 2 of wronautics, and a corps of 
fifty yc ang men were selected, and for a 
time trtined to the service. A balloon 
thirty-iwo feet in diameter was provided, 
and in favorable weather was often sent 
up to the distance of from one hundred 
and sixty to two hundred and forty yards, 
with some of the young eronauts in it. 
The institution, however, is now aban- 


doned. 


Balloons are uniformly constructed of 


silk lustring. From the price of this 
article, the expense of only a moderate 
sized balloon is great. A balloon of 
only twelve feet in diameter will require 
fifty square yards; a balloon thirty feet 
in diameter requires three hundred and 
fourteen yards of cloth, and when filled 
its ascensive power will be five hundred 
and eighty-one pounds. 

A parachute, which is much like an 
umbrella, is sometimes employed to de- 
scend from a balloon in case of accident. 
The parachute by which M. Garnerin 
descended from Paris, in 1797, was 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and was 
made of cloth; and that by which he 
descended in London, in 1802, is said 
to have been a largr vmbrella, consisting 
of thirty-two gores of canvass, twenty- 
three feet in diameter, and without ribs 
and handle. At the top there was a 
rouud piece of wood, ten inches in diam- 
eter, having a hole in the centre, which 
was fastened to the canvass by thirty-two 


- 


short pieces of tape. About four feet 
and a half from the top of the canvass, a 
wooden hoop, eight feet wide, was put 
on and tied by a string from each seam. 
Several ropes, about thirty feet long, pro- 
ceeding from the edge of the parachute, 
terminated in acommon joining. From 
this point there issued shorter ropes, to 
whose extremities was fastened a circular 
basket, in which M. Garnerin himself 
was stationed. The parachute and bas- 
ket were immediately disunited from 
the balloon, by the cutting of a cord 
which communicated with the network, 
and in falling downwards, the parachute 
naturally expanded, by the resistance of 
the air. 





Eeeentrie Characters. 


We propose to give to our readers a few 
chapters upon eccentric characters. We can- 
not better begin than with the 


CHEVALIER DESSESSAU, 


Amonc the singular personages who 
have occasionally attracted public notice 
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in London, the ind vidual just men- 
tioned is not the least remarkable. He 
vas a native of Prussia, and bore a mil- 
itary commission in the service of that 
country; but a quarrel with a brother 
officer resulted in a duel, in which he 
vounded his antagonist. Uncertain of 
the result, he sought refuge in England, 
and conceiving a partiality for the coun- 
try, he resolved to pass the remainder of 
his days there. 

The singularity of his dress and char- 
acter soon drew the attention of the cu- 
rious. He affected literature, and wrote 
poetry, which he used to recite to his 
friends. Of this, we have only been 
able to discover the following couplet, 
which evinces no small that 
comfortable commodity, self-complacen- 
cy, 


4 


stock of 


“jn all the world but heroes two I know, 
Prussia’s famed king, and Chevalier Dessessau.” 


He was well acquainted with Burke, 
Johnson, Murphy, Goldsmith, and most 
of their contemporaries, eminent for ge- 
nius and talent in the walks of literature 
and the drama. ‘These persons seemed 
to find great amusement in the quaint 
humors and amiable eccentricity of this 
singular personage. The preceding 
sketch gives an idea of the dress in 
which he appeared abroad. His clothes 
were black, and their fashion had all the 
stiff formality of those of an ancient 
buck. In his hand, he carried a gold- 
headed cane, a roll of his poetry, and a 
sword. 

Toward the latter part of his life, the 
count was reduced by misfortunes to a 
residence within the walls of the Fleet 
prison. Yet such was the confidence 
placed in his honor, that he was permit- 
ted to go where he pleased. He died in 
1775, aged seventy, having bequeathed 
a “curious sword,a gold medal, and a 
curious picture, to a great personage”- 
probably the king of Prussia. 





JOHN BIGG, THE DINTON HERMIT. 


Tuts strange man lived in England 
about one hundred and twenty years ago. 
He was a person of some wealth ana 
learning, and was clerk to Simon Mayne, 
one of the judges who passed sentence 


of death on Charles I. After Charles 
II. was restored, he grew melancholy, 
perhaps on account of the turn public 
affairs had taken, and retiring to a cave 
in Dinton, he spent the remainder of his 
life.there, as a hermit. 

He was often visited, and lived upon 
charity. It is curious that he never 
asked for anything but leather. When 
a piece was given to him, he would nail 
it to his clothes. Thus he became, at 
length, thatched over with pieces of 
leather. He kept three bottles hung to 
his girdle—one for strong beer, one for 
small beer, and one for milk. 

He was regarded as a great curiosity 
in his time. His shoes were preserved 











so late as 1712; they wee enormous, 
consisting of near a thousund small bits 
of leather, each. After his death, the 
cave was dug over, in the expectation of 
finding money, or some relics of the her- 
mit, but without success. He died in 


1696. 





A lost Elephant found. 


A FEMALE elephant belonging to a 
gentleman at Calcutta, being ordered 
from the upper country to Chotygore, 
broke loose from the keeper, and was 
lost in the woods. ‘The excuses which 
the keeper made were not admitted. It 
was supposed that he had sold the ele- 
phant; his wife and family, therefore, 
were sold for slaves, and he was himself 
condemned to work upon the roads. 
About twelve years after, this man was 
ordered into the country to assist in 
catching wild elephants. The keeper 
fancied he saw Ts, long-lost elephant, in 
a group that was before him. He was 
determined to go up to it; nor could the 
strongest representations of the danger 
dissuade him from his purpose. When 
he approached the creature, she knew 
him, and giving him three salutes, by 
waving her trunk in the air, knelt down 
and received him on her back. She 
afterwards assisted in securing the other 
elephants, and likewise brought with her 
three young ones, which she had pro- 
duced during her absence. The keeper 
recovered his character; and, as a re- 
compense for his sufferings and intre- 
pidity, had an annuity settled on him for 
life. This elephant was afterwards in 
the possession of Governor Hastings. 


Anna Maria Scuurman.—Anna Ma- 
ria Schurman was born in the year 
1607. Her extraordinary genius discov- 
ered itself at six years of age, when she 
cut all sorts of figures in paper with her 
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scissors, without a pattern. At eight, 
she learned to draw flowers in a few 
days, in a very agreeable manner. At 
ten, she took but three hours to learn 
embroidery. She was afterwards taught 
music, vocal and instrumental, painting, 
sculpture and engraving, in all of which 
she succeeded admirably. 

She excelled in miniature painting, 
and in cutting portraits upon glass with 
a diamond. Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
were so familiar to her that the most 
learned men were astonished at it. She 
spoke French, Italian and English, flu- 
ently. Her hand-writing in almost all 
languages was so beautiful, that the cu- 
rious preserved specimens of it in their 
cabinets. 


An Inpian Youtn.—A native gentle- 
man of India, in relating his history te 
one of the missionaries, said : 

“My father was an offici lating priest of 
a heathen te mple, and was considered in 
those days a superior English scholar ; 
and by teaching the English language 
to we althy natives, realized a ve ry “large 
fortune. At a very early period, when 
a mere boy, I was employed by my 
father to light the lamps 1 in the pagoda, 
and attend to the various things connect- 
ed with the idols. I hardly remember 
the time when my mind was not exer- 
cised on the folly of idolatry. These 
things, I thought, were made by the hand 
of man, can move only by man, and 
whether treated well or ill, are uncon- 
scious of either. Why all this cleaning, 
anoiuting, illuminating, &: ? 

«“ One evening, these considerations so 
powerfully w rought on my youthful 
mind, that, instead of placing the ‘dols 
according to custom, I threw them from 
their pedestals, and left them with their 
faces in the dust. My father, seeing 
what I had done, chastised me so severe - 
ly, as to leave me almost dead. 
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“ Wher I recovered, I reasoned with 
him, that, if they could net get up out of 
the dust, they were not able to do what 
I could; and that, instead of being wor- 
shipped as gods, they deserved to be 
down in the dust, where I had thrown 
them. My father was implacable, and 
said he would disinherit me, and, as the 
first step to it, sent me away from his 
house. He relented, however, on his 
death-bed, and left me all his wealth.” 


Jumping Rabbit's Story, 
CHAPTER II. 


fam carried to an Indian village —The scene de- 
scribed.—Am insulted by the young Indians.— 

They get well punished.—Painful thoughts. 

I po not know how long it was after 
the scene I have described, when | so 
far recovered my senses as to notice the 
objects around me. When my conscious- 


ness returned, I was lying on the ground, 
and no one appeared to be near me. I 
attempted to rise, and nearly got upon 
my feet, when I became gid ly, and was 


oblige d to sit down. I was distressed 
with a pain in the head and a burning 
thirst. 

I now saw at a little distance a group 
of Indians, and about the same time one 
of them noticed me. He spoke and 
pointed to me, upon which an Indian 
woman and two children ran towards 
me. I held out my hands and begged 
them to have pity on me. The woman 
spoke to me, but I could not understand 
her. The children, who were Indians, 
and fierce-looking creatures, stood at a 
little distance for a time, as if afraid of 
me. Pretty soon they came nearer, and, 
in order to discover what kind of a crea- 
ture I might be, one of them took a stick 
and gave me a pretty sharp poke in my 
back. 

I writhed and groaned, for it hurt me ; 


but this only made the young Indians 
laugh. The woman scolded them, how- 
ever, and as the youngsters gave me 
another poke, she flew toward them, and 
aimed a blow with her hand at the head 
of the aggressor. It missed, however, 
and the two imps ran laughing to a 
distance. There, in safety, they stood 
gibbering and j jeering, like two monkeys, 
till the woman, in a rage, set out after 
them; but diving into a thicket, the 
young rogues easily escaped and disap- 
peared. 

The woman now helped me upon my 
legs, and took me to a tent, around which 
were several Indians, mostly women and 
children. I noticed, also, several other 
tents, and knew that I was in an Indian 
village, or encampment. How I had 
been brought hither, I did not know, nor 
did I ever afterwards ascertain. It is 
probable, however, that it was by the 
care of the Indian woman, in whose 
charge I now was. She took me into a 
tent, and procured me some water. This 
refreshed me greatly, and I was soon 
able to take notice of the things around 
me. 

The tent was made of dried deer- 
skins, and was supported by poles about 
twelve feet long. The whole gent was 
about fourteen feet across. There were 
in it, a few skins of bears and buffaloes, 
a bow and some arrows, two or three 
gourd-shells, a small brass kettle, a buf- 
falo’s pate with the horns attached, 
bunch of long, crooked bear’s claws, and 
a bundle of human scalps. These were 
all the articles I noticed. 

After a while I felt very sleepy, and 
lying down, I had a long nap. When 
awoke, I felt nearly well, and went to 
look out of the tent. There were, at 
least, fifty tents around, occupying a 
space of several acres, upon the edge of 
a small prairie, bordered by forests. 
The scene was quite lively; for two or 
three hundred Indians were before me, 











nearly all, however, being women, chil- 
dren, and old men. I was afraid to go 
forth, and was about to creep back into the 
tent, when the woman before mentioned 
came, and taking me by the arm, led me 
out. 

I was very soon surrounded by a host 
of people, and such a chattering I never 
heard before. A ring was formed around 
me, and every one seemed to have some- 
thing tosay. If I had been a new mon- 
ster under the sun, there could not have 
been more wonder expressed. I ima- 
gine that they treated me very much as 
a parcel of Boston boys would treat a 
young alligator, should they happen to 
catch one. I looked in the faces of 
many of these persons, but I saw not 
one look of kindness. At last a boy 
about my own age, who had a small 
bow in his hand, shot an arrow at me, 
which, being pointed with a bit of sharp 
iron, entered the flesh of my arm. A 
moment after, two or three of the little 
savages set upon me, and began to tear 
off my clothes. They pulled me hither 
and thither, and in a short space I was 
entirely naked. 

For a time, I made no resistance, for 
I had an idea that natural pity would 
teach even these creatures to spare one 
so helpless as myself. But finding that 
they had no pity, my anger began to 
rise; and when the boy who had shot 
his arrow into my arm, came up and 
began to pinch me, I struck him by the 
side of his head, and he went reeling and 
tumbling, like a smitten nine-pin, upon 
the ground. This caused a loud laugh, 
and I saw that a feeling of interest and 
respect was instantly created in my be- 
half by my resistance. This taught me 
a lesson, and instead of waiting for In- 
dian pity and sympathy, I determined to 
obtain the regard of my captors by my 
spirit. When, therefore, the little imps 
set upon me again, as they soon did, they 
paid dearly for it. I was very strong 
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and active for my age, and when, at last, 
an Indian iad, much larger than myself, 
came softly behind me, and gave my 
hair a twitch, I turned to punish him. 
The fellow fled and I pursued. The 
ring opened to give him space, and he 
struck into the little plain encireled b 
the tents. I hung close at his heels. t 
was a tight race, and such yells broke 
from the congregation of Indians as I 
had never imagined. The fellow went 
nearly across the plain, and, dodging this 
way and that, sought to throw me off. 
At length he passed round one of the 
tents, and returned toward the point from 
which we started. I followed, and finally, 
just as he reached the ring, I seized his 
hair, and gave it a jerk which made him 
yell like a catamount. This completely 
sealed my triumph. The looks of con- 
tempt around, were exchanged for those 
of admiration, and I was borne back to my 
tent with shouts of praise and exultation. 
It was but a few weeks before I was 
at home among the Indians. I was 
adopted as the son of the woman who 
had taken care of me, in the place of 
one she had lost. By degrees | became 
accustomed to Indian sports and pas- 
times, and gradually learned their Jan- 
guace. I was cenerally well treated 
after the fashion of savage life. There 
is little family government among these 
people ; everything between the children 
is settled by. strength ; those principles 
of kindness, justice, pity and tenderness 
for the weak, which are so strongly 
inculcated among civilized people, being 
unknown to them. Matters are regu- 
lated very much as between animals— 
a herd of bisons for instance, or a pack 
of wolves. I had, therefore, to fight 
my way, and being very strong, I not 
only fared pretty ‘well, but I obtained 
no little applause. At first, I was taunted 
and sneered at for being white, but I 
always punished such impudence, and 
at last these gibes ceased. 
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I often thought of my father and mo- 
ther, my sister and brother, and longed 
to know their fate—for | was uncertain 
whether they had escaped or had _per- 
ished on that fearful night in which our 
house had been reduced to ashes. Of 
these things, however, | could obtain no 
information. I knew too little of the 
andian tonvue to ask these questions, 
which often arose in my own mind. 
Sometimes, and especially at night, the 
thoughts of home and my kindred stole 
over me, and the tears would come into 
my eyes; but in the morning these pain- 
ful thous rhts would subside, and perhaps 
be forgotten in the pursuit of present 
objects. 

{To be continued.) 


SHENSTONE AND THE Rospsper.—Shen- 
stone, a well-known English poet, was 
one day walking through a wooded re- 
treat with a lady, when a man rushed 
out of a thicket, and, presenting a pistol 
at his breast, demanded his money. 
Shenstone was surprised, and the lady 
fainted. ‘ Money,” said the robber, “ is 
not worth struggling for; you cannot be 
poorer than I am.” “ Unhappy man,” 
cones Shenstone, throwing his purse 

» him, “take it, and fly as quickly as 
alah le.’ The man did so—threw his 
pistol in the water, and instantly disap- 
veared. Shenstone anys d his servant 
to follow the robber and observe where 
he went. 

In two hours, the man returned, and 
informed his master that he followed the 
robber to the house where he lived; that 
he went to the door, and peeping through 
the key-hole, saw the man throw the 
purse on the ground, and say to his wife, 
“ Take the dear-bought pric e of my hon- 
esty ;” then taking two of his children, 
one on each knee, he said to them, “I 
have ruined my soul to keep you from 
starving,” and immediately burst into a 





AND LORD RODEN. 


flood of tears. Shenstone, on hearing 
this, lost no time in inquiring the man’s 
character, and found that he was a la- 
borer, oppressed by want and a nume- 
rous family, but had the reputation of 
being honest and industrious. Shen- 
stone went to his house,—the poor man 
fell at his feet and implored mercy. The 
poet took him home with him and pro- 
vided him with employment. 


Georce IV. anp Lorp Ropen.— 
When George IV. was in Ireland, he 
told Lord Roden that on a particular 
morning, he was coming to breakfast 
with him. He accordingly set out, and 
taking two or three of the nobility with 
him, he happened to arrive just as his 
lordship and family had assembled for 
family worship. Lord Roden, being 
told that his guest had arrived, went to 
the door, met him with every expression 
of respect, and seated him and the gen- 
tlemen that accompanied him in the par- 
lor. He then turned to the king and 

said, “ Your Majesty will not doubt that 

I feel highly honored by this visit, but 
there isa duty , that I have not discharged 
this morning, which I owe to the King 
of kings—that of performing domestic 
Ww orship, and your majesty will be kind 
enough to excuse me, while I retire with 
my household and attend to it.”’” “ Cer- 
tainly,” replied the king; “but I am 
going with you,” and immediately rose 
and followed him into the hall where 
his family were assembled, and taking 
his station in an old arm-chair, remained 
during the family devotions. 

This anecdote reflects honor both upon 
his lordship and his majesty; while it 
exhibits in the one the dignity of un- 
yielding Christian principles, it displays 
in the other the courtesy of a gentleman, 
and the regard felt for a consistent re- 
ligious character. 
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The Old Oaken Bueket. 


Wuat Yankee, brought up in the coun- 
try, does not remember the old oaken 


bucket? It is the fashion now, in New 
England, to draw the water from the 
well by means of a windlass ; but twenty 
or thirty years ago, it was the custom 
to draw it up with a long pole, set across 
an upright beam. ‘To one end of this 
pole, swung a rope or long stick, and 
the bucket was attached to this. 

There is a beautiful song, about the 
old oaken bucket, written by Mr. Sam- 
uel Woodworth, a native of Scituate, in 
Massachusetts. It is very well known, 
and many of my readers have no doubt 
seen it, but I wish them all to learn it 
by heart. 

Such pretty songs as this, not only 
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give a great deal of innocent pleasure 
but they are useful, in a high degree. 
They make us more fond of that place 
which we call home; they serve to 
attach us to our country; they serve to 
make us content with the simplicity of 
early times and of country life. If we 
think how many thousand times this 
song has been sung; what an immense 
amount of enjoyment it has given, and 
how much real good it has done, we 
shall see that there is great reason why 
we should all remember Samuel Wood- 
worth with pleasure and respect. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
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When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
wild-wood, 
Andevery loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which 
stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract 
fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the 
well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 


That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when return’d from the 
field 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can 
yield. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were 
glowing, 
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And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell, 
Then soon ,with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 
well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to re- 
ceive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips; 
Not a full blushing goblet would tempt me to 
leave it, 
Though fill’d with the nectar which Jupiter 
Sips. 
And now far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the 
well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in his 
well. 








Franee. 


Tere is a country in Europe, called 


France. It lies east of the United 


States, and you must cross the Atlantic 
Ocean to get there. There are almost 
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forty millions of people in France, and 
they have many splendid towns and 
gities. Paris is the capital of the coun- 
try, and a charming city it is. It has 
as many inhabitants as the whole state 
of Massachusetts, and they have a thou- 
sand ways of amusing themselves. 

The people who live in the country 
and labor on the lands, called peasants, 
are generally poor, and work very hard. 
If you ever travel in France, you will 
often see old women at work in the 
fields, carrying burthens of sticks, grass 
or hay. You will see them hoeing, 
digging, ploughing and harvesting. 

A peasant woman in France gets but 
about three or four cents a day for her 
labor, and with this she can buy but few 
things to live upon. She usually goes 
barefeot, or wears heavy wooden shoes. 
She se!dom eats meat, and often has no 


other breakfast than a glass of water and 
a few cherries, or grapes, or perhaps an 
apple. ‘This is indeed poor fare. 

In travelling in France, you will often 
see women in the fields taking care of 
the cows, and I have seen a woman spend 
the whole day in attending a single 
cow, which was grazing along the road- 
side But while the woman watched 
the cow, she spun a little twine out of 
flax, by means of a stick, which she kept 
twirling between her fingers. 

There are few countries in which the 
people, at large, are so happy as in our 
own country. ‘The rich people fare very 
well in all countries, but the poor people 
are not happy in England, or France, or 
Germany, or any other country than 
ours. Should we not be thankful that 
a good Providence has cast our lot in 
America ? 
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The Moose. 


Here is a picture of a moose, a huge 
animal of the deer kind, which is found 
in the state of Maine, and in Canada. 
It is sometimes six and even seven feet 


high, to the top of his shoulders; and 


the points of his immense horns, when 
he holds up his head, are ten feet from 
the ground. 

There is something very queer about 
the appearance of the moose. His body 
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is short, his legs are long, his neck is 
thick, his countenance is dull, his mouth 
is large, his nostrils wide. His whole 
aspect is stupid—and yet he wears upon 
his head a pair of spreading horns or 
antlers, of the most fantastic shape. 
They are branched like some kinds of 
seaweed, or like coral, that grows in the 
bottom of the sea. 

It really seems, at first sight, as if 
nature intended a joke, when she con- 
trived the moose—for he reminds us of 
a very stupid-looking person, bedizzened 
with an enormous head-dress. But we 
must not go too much by looks—for the 
moose, however he may appear as we 
see him in the picture, is a vesy fleet 
aniinal, and if you see him in his native 
woods, with the Indians or the hounds 
al his heels, he will show you that he is 
a pretty smart fellow, after all. 

The moose sheds his horns eve ry year, 
and it is not uncommon to find them in 
the woods of Maine. Sometimes the 
creature gets his horns so entangled in 
the branches of the trees, that he cannot 
get away,and he then dies, or is caught 
by the hunters. 

The Indians of Maine hunt the moose 
in winter: when the snow is deep, he 
cannot travel very fast, for his feet sink 
in the snow, and he is soon run down. 
The flesh of the moose is often brought 
to the Boston market. 

There is an animal in the north of 
Lurope, called the Elk, which is very 
like the moose, but it is believed, by 
learned men, not to be exactly the same 
kind of creature. 





Inquisitive Jack. 
CHAPTER VII. 
About the Bees. 


In the preceding chapter we have told 
how Jack became interested about the 
bees: in this, we have proriised to relate 


some of those curious things which his 
aunt Piper told him,—respecting the 
manners and customs of these ingenious 
and wonderful insects. 

The bees, being domesticated by man- 
kind, have been carefully studied by 
many learned and curious persons; but 
M. Huber, a Swiss gentleman, has done 
more than any other man to make us 
acquainted with them. And yet Huber 
was blind! His wife assisted him in his 
observations; and thus, by making use 
of her eyes, he was able to pursue his 
studies with great success. Is it not 
interesting to think of this blind philoso- 
pher, who, while all was darkness and 
night to him, was yet able to amuse him- 
self, and prepare a book which should 
continue long please and enlighten 
mankind 2 

There are three different kinds of bees 
in every hive. First, the laboring bees, 
which make up the far greatest number, 
and are thought to be neither male nor 
female, but merely born for the purposes 
of labor and continuing the breed by 
supplying the young with provision 
while yet in their helpless state. 

The second sort are the drones; they 
are of a darker color, longer, and more 
thick by one third than the former; they 
are supposed to be the males; and there 
are not above a hundred of them in a hive 
of seven or eight thousand bees. The 
third sort is much larger than either 
of the former, and there is never but one 
permitted to live in a swarm. These 
are called queen bees, and lay all the 
eggs from which the whole swarm is 
hatched in a season. 

In examining the structure of the 
common working bee, the first thing 
that attracts our attention is the trunk 
which serves to extract the honey from 
flowers. It is not formed like that of 
other flies, in the form of a tube by which 
the honey is to be sucked up; but like 
a broom to sweep, or a tongue to lick it 
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away. The animal is furnished also 
with teeth, which serve it in making wax. 
This substance is gathered from flowers, 
like honey; it consists of that dust or 
farina, which contributes to the fruitful- 
ness of plants, and is moulded into wax 
by the little animal at leisure. 

Every bee, when it leaves the hive to 
collect its precious store, enters into the 
cups of the flower, particularly such as 
seem charged with the greatest quanti- 
ties of this yellow farina. As the ani- 
mal’s body is covered with hair, it rolls 
itself within the flower, and soon becomes 
quite covered with the dust, which it 
soon after brushes off with its two hind 
legs, and kneads into two little balls. 

‘In the thighs of the hind legs there 
are two cavities, edged with hair, and into 
these, as into a basket, the animal sticks 
the rolls or pellets which it has collected. 
Thus employed, the bee flies from flower 
to flower, increasing its store and adding 
to its stock of wax, until the ball upon 
the thigh becomes as big as a grain of 
pepper; by this time, having got a suffi- 
cient load, it returns, making the best of 
its way to the hive. 

The lower part of the body or belly 
of the bee is divided into six rings, which 
sometimes shorten the body by slipping 
one over the other. It contains within 
it, besides the intestines, the honey-bag, 
the venom-bag, and the sting. The 
honey-bag is as transparent as crystal, 
containing the honey that the bee has 
brushed from the flowers; of which the 
greater part is carried to the hive, and 
poured into the cells of the honey-comb, 
while the remainder serves for the bee’s 
own nourishment ; for, during the sum- 
mer, it never touches what has been laid 
up for winter. 

The sting, which serves to defend this 
little animal from its enemies, is com- 
posed of three parts; the sheath, and 
two darts which are extremely small and 
penetrating. Both the darts have sev- 


eral small points or barbs, like those of a 
fish-hook, which render the sting more 
painful, and make the darts rankle in the 
wound. Still, however, this instrument 
would be a very slight defence, did not 
the bee poison the wound. The sheath, 
which has a sharp point, makes the first 
impression, which is followed by that of 
the darts, and then the venomous liquor 
is poured in. 

The sheath, with the barbs, sometimes 
sticks so fast in the wound, that the ani- 
mal is obliged to leave it behind; in con- 
sequence of which, the bee soon after 
dies, and the wound is censiderably 
inflamed. Jt might at first appear well 
for mankind, if the bee were without its 
sting; but upon recollection it will be 
found that the litthe animal would then 
have too many rivals in sharing its 
labors. A hundred other lazy animals, 
fond of honey, and hating labor, would 
intrude upon the sweets of the hive; 
and the treasure would be carried off for 
want of armed guardians to protect it. 
As the bee lays up a most delicious 
store, it was obviously necessary that it 
should have some extraordinary defence, 
and so the sting was provided. Is it not 
easy to see wisdom in this provision of 
nature ? 

The most interesting point of view in 
which we can regard bees, is not as 
separate individuals, but as societies or 
communities. In this light, they indeed 
astonish us. It being necessary that 
their hives should be tight, the first thing 
is to stop up all the crevices, which the 
do with a kind of resinous gum, ess 
resists the weather. 

They then proceed to form their cells, 
which we call honey-comb. ‘These are 
built in hexagons, or six-sided figures ; 
and mathematicians tell us that this 
form is the very best, as it unites the 
greatest strength with the greatest ca- 
pacity. The philosophers found out this 
fact by deep study—but who told the 
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hitt.e bees of it? 
college :o learn 
then should the 
in hexagons ? 
This was one of the questions put by 
Jack to his aunt Piper, and she answ ered 
it as follows. Bees are provided with 
wonderful knowledge, which we call 
instinct. It is born with them, and as 
soon as they go to work, they proceed 
according to this instinct. ‘This is a 
part of their nature, and it is given to 


They never went to 
mathematics. How 
y always build their cells 


them by God who made them. He 
knows everything—he knows that a 
hexagon is the best form for the bees to 
build their cells in, and so he furnished 
them with an instinct, which leads them 
to follow this method of building. Is it 
not interesting to see the Almighty God 
thus displaying his knowledge and skill, 
for the benefit of even the little bees ? 

I have more to tell you on this sub 
ject, but I must defer it for another chap- 
ter. 














The Race. Y 


HERE are two boys running a race. 
They seem to be striving to see which 
can run the swiftest; which can outstrip 
the other. 

It is pleasant to run a race, if one is 
young and has a good pair of legs. I 
should make a bad business of it,—old 
and decrepit as I am,—and having a 
timber toe beside. Still, I can well re- 
collect how I used to delight in trying 
my speed with my youthful companions, 
when I was a boy. 

I remember very well, that, when I 
was young, there was a boy at school 
by the name of Rufus, and it chanced 
that he and myself were rivals in almost 


everything. We were always striving 
to see which should run the swiftest : 
which should hop the farthest; which 
should excel in writing, arithmetic, 
&e. 

Now all this was very well, except 
one thing. Our rivalry at last went so 
far, that we desired victory more than 
anything else. We did not wish so 
much to do things well, as to triumph 
over our competitors. Nor was this all. 
we began at length to dislike each other, 
and a very bad feeling was therefore 
begotten by our strife, in our bosoms. 

This was certainly wrong, and young 


people as well as old people should be 


THE SWING—A 


careful never to indulge im any strife 
which leads to hatred. We should love 
all around us, for love is the chief source 
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of happiness. Anything which inter 
feres with this is wrong 

















The Swing, 


Here are children indulging them- 
selves in swinging. "Tis a very pleas- 
ant amusement, and is as near to flying 
as anything we can do. What a thrill 
passes through the heart, half pleasant 
and half painful, when we go up, up, 
up—and then down, down, down! 

In the western country, the children 
do not have to make swings of ropes, for 


they are provided by nature. The grape 
vines climb up the trees, often to the 
height of twenty feet, and then afford 
rood swings for the children. If you 
ever visit Kentucky, or Ohio, or Mis- 
sourl, or any of those great states in 
the west, you will probably see chil- 
dren amusing themselves in grape. vine 
swings. 


A Strange Bird. 


Not long since, a man in Connecticut 
shot an eagle of the largest kind. ‘The 
creature fell to the ground, and being 
only wounded, the man carried him 
home, alive. 

He now gave him to another man, 
who took good care of the wounded bird, 
and pretty soon he got quite well. The 
eagle became attached to the place where 
he was thus taken care of, and though 
he was permitted to go at large, and 
often flew away to a considerable dis- 
tance, he would always come back again. 


He used to take his station in the 
door-yard, in front of the house: if any 
well-dressed person came through this 
yard, to the house, the eagle would sit 
still and make no objections; but if a 
ragged person came into the yard, he 
would fly at him, seize his clothes with 
one claw, and hold on to the grass with 
the other, and thus make him a prisoner. 

Often was the proprietor of the house 
called upon to release persons that had 
been thus seized by the eagle. It is a 
curious fact that the bird never attacked 
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ragged peopie going to the house the 
back way: it was only when they at- 
tempted to enter through the front door, 
that he assailed them. What renders 
this story very curious is, that the bird 
had never been trained to act in this 
manner. 

This eagle had some other curious 
habits. He did not go out every day to 
get a breakfast, dinne ‘x and supper: his 
custom was, about once a week, to make 
a hearty meal, and that was sufficient 
for six days. His most common food 
was the kine-bird, of which he would 
sometimes catch ten in the course of a 
few hours—and these would suffice for 
his weekly repast. 

This bird at last made such havoc 
with the poultry of the neighbors, that 
the proprietor was obliged to kill him. 

It seems that the aversion of this eagle 
to ragged people, was not altogether sin- 
gular ; for a person who writes to the 
editor of the New York American, says 


that he once knew a Baltimore Oriole, 
that would always manifest the greatest 
anger if a shab by person came into the 


room. This bird also disliked colored 
people, and if he could get at them, he 
would fly in their faces, and peck at 
them very spitefully—while he did no 
such thing to white people. 





The following letter has been some time in hand. 
Will our little friend, the writer, forgive us for not 
inserting it sooner? Our correspondénts must re- 
member that we have many things to attend to, and 
if some of their favors seem to be overlooked, 
hope they will not scold. 


My pear Mr. Merry: 

I have been long wanting to write to you, so 
many of your subscribers have been writing to 
you. I could not write to you sooner, because 
I did not know my letter would go by the 
mail. 

Many of the stories in the Museum are quite 
interesting. I have often tried to read your 
history of your own life, through. I should 
have begun wher. your Museum first came out, 
but it happened that I did not. “Philip 


we 


Brusque” I began too, but, as my brother was 
going up the river in a steamboat, he wanted 
to take the number, so that I had to leave off 
reading it. 

In your number before the last I liked the 
“Two Friends.” Many of the children like 
“The Siberian Sable-hunter,’ but I do not 
fancy it much, as there are so many hard names 
in it. 

I am one of your little black-eyed sub- 
scribers: my brother Benjamin is one of your 
blue-eyed subscribers. He does not read as 
many of your Museums as | do, for he is away 
from home a great part of the time, and when 
he gets home he hardly ever thinks of reading 
them. I am always glad when I hear that 
your Museum is come, and yet, the last time, 
they kept it from me for a day and a night. 
Was not that very hard ? 

My litile sister, Lydia, is yet too young to 
read, and does not even know her A, B, C; but 
I know them well enough. I like your plain, 
simple stories best. I believe my brother likes 
the ones that are not simple. In your number, 
a great while ago, is a song by the name of 
“Jack Frost,’ which I like very much, and 
many other pieces of your poetry. “ Discon- 
tented Betty” I like too. I have been burry- 
ing off with my lessons, so that I could write to 
you; but, pray, do not think that I write this 
myself, for I do not even know how to make a 
letter. My sister writes for me. 

lam in constant fear that we shall have to 
give up your Museum, but I hope we shall not. 
I thought that I would have to send my letter 
by the man that brought the Museum, but my 
father told me that I need not, but that I should 
send it by the mail. I hope your Museum will 
not end very soon, but will keep on a long 
while. I have found out three of your names, 
Parley, Merry and Goodrich. I want to see 
you very much. My sister Mary is collecting 
autographs, and has got one of yours, which I 
think to be quite a decent hand for such an 
old man. I hope this letter will reach you 
safely. Iwonder if the one my brother William 
wrote to you, a long time ago, ever reached 
you. 

I have read some of your other books, as we 
have got some others. I consider myself a 
very poor reader, if others donot. I had a 
beautiful book given to me on New Year’s day, 
by the name of “Flower People.” But I can- 
not think of anything more to say, and so, Mr. 
Merry, good-bye. E. 0. B. 


P. S. I have thought ot one other thing te 
say, Mr. Merry, and w is that I wish yot 
would answer this letter. 





